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cHE REPOSITORY. 


TROM THE NEW YORK MORNING COURIER, 


FLORA MI’ DONALD.—4 SKETCH 

it was a beautiful summer evening, during a 
tour in Argyleshire, that | arrived at a little 
hamlet, called ‘** The Clachan;” it contained a 
‘ev cottages, which skirted the shore of Loch 
tiair, in ail the simplicity of unsophisticated ar- 
ehitecture. On the beach I saw a number of 
fishermen, repairing their nets, and bating their 
‘long lines” for the next day’s labor; high 
and dry, boats of various sizes and descriptions 
fay around. At the cottage doors, matrons and 
naids were engaged i spinning or other do 
nestic at a none were idle—ail we re 

idustrious. The Loch was waveless; the black 
Saovs o& the herring nets floated on the waters, 

scribing many fantastic ficures, and seemed 
tains upon its ‘bosom, like those made on the 


white file, by careless insects in angry 








ance I saw the humble spire of 
i] peering above the willow, 
cim, and evpress trees which onreeund it. J 
had always an inward veneration for the houses 
of God. and a desire to view their site and 
structure. I therefore went thither, while sup 
per was being prepared. The cl 
unostentatious quadrangular buildir 
ef the rough mountain granite, white washed 
and its thatched roof, had an air of simplicity 
and devotion, which I had often looked for in 
vain, among the stately edifices of rich and popu 
Jous cities. In the burying ground, encircled 
with a wooden fence, and painted in the usual 
manner. I discovered a fewhead stones, of white 
gypsom: on some were inscribed a simple mot- 
to, while many only recorded the name and 
age of the tenant beneath. 
In the north corner [ marked a small spot of 
ground, surrounded by a black railing, figured 
ith white painted tears, bones, and skulls. No 
tombstone was there. but in the centre grew a 
vose-bush, on which only one bud opened tts 
white and delicate flower. Tapproacl hed it. and 
xazed awhile, with a deep feeling of sorrow, 
dded to a stroug curiosity to know the history 
f the grave. At length I descried a venerable 
old lady dressed in the deepest weeds of wo, ad- 
vaneing with slow and silent step ; her eyes so 
inte ntly fixed upon the ground, that she saw no 





age chur 





hh was an 





£&; its W ails | 


thing around, but walked instinetively on ber | 


path: it seemed that all the world were within 
her bosom, and that no external object could 
give her a moment's abstraction. The deepest 
grief was imprinted on every line of her face. — 
When she had reached me, I stepped aside, not 








coc 

wishing to disturb her sorrow. Slowly she con- 
tinued to advance, and when she had approach- 
ed the enclosed and hallowed ground, carefully 
opened a little gate and entered. She knelt, and 
kissed the green sward. I saw the big tear drops 
gushing over her pallid cheeks and water the 
rose-bush. Now she raised her eyes to heaven, 
as if in supplicating mood. I heard not one ar- 
ticulate sound, but now and then a loud sob 
broke the stillness of the scene,and imagination 
seemed to tell me it sounded ** Fiera.” 

After being awhile engaged in this pious and 
sorrowlul oilice, she retired with the same 
mournful and solemn step as she advanced. 

A thousand thoughts crossed my mind, of se- 
vered maternal affection; pure yet hopeless 
love; ruined frame, broken heart, and withered 
hope. 

The sun had now set; twilight threw her 
dusky mantle over the scene, and external na- 
ture wore the sombre hue of my own mind, 
which informed me that it was time to return to 
the village inn 

I found my hostess, like most of her craft, a 
garrulous woman, and conversant with all the 
events of the parish for ten miles around. 1 
took a favorable moment to inquire the histo 
ry of the grave which so interested me. At my 
request her eye lit up, and her whole face beam- 
ed with joy, that she had an opportunity to dis- 
play her knowledge and elog juence. Without 
prelude, with careless he art, and callous tone 
which my feelings and the oceasion ill comport- 
ed with, she told me the story. 

It was a simple one. and prob ubly a similar 
has come within the circle of each of my rea 
ders’ knowledge. I do not offer it as nove 1, but 
that it deeply interest e 1 me ; ' 


reine cketched 


in my common place-dook, f transeribe it here. 
It was in substance as follows: 


The grave was Flora M'Donald’s, the only 
child and comfort of a widowed mother. She 
was an innocent and beautiful girl, loved and 
respected by young and old. Her father had 
been a merchant of some eminence, but untime- 
ly dying, his affairs were so carelessly attended 
to, that, although he considered himself rich, 
his estate left so small a pittance, that his wife 
and daughter, unable to support the rank in 
which they had been accustomed to move, soon 
after retired to the “ Clachan” for economy.— 
Flora loved, and was beloved by a young gen 


tleman, whose name I did not learn, of a poor 


but respectable family. Their marriage was 
postponed from time to time. for he was unable 
to support the style, if married, in which he had 
been accustomed to live. A situation of profit, 
however, offered in the West Indies, by which 
he hoped in a few years to amass a respectable 
competency. He accepted it, 
his love, and soon alter bade ber farewell with 
the strongest profe ession of eternal constancy 
He embarked ; and in a few months Flora re 
ceived a letter from him, couched in the most 
affectionate Janguage, announcing his arrival 
and flattering prospects,and warmly reiterating 
his promises of fide lity. He continued a con- 
stant correspondence a few monthsionger. At 
length, his letters arrived less frequently, wer 
shorter, and in a less affectionate style. Re 
ports went abroad but F leea put no faith in them, 
she would not mistrust him, whom she loved so 
dearly ; her own heart being !oy 


. she could 





by the consent of 


‘ 


not doubt his. At last, after a long silence, she 
wrote entreating him, in the purest and sin 

cerest terms, unmingled with the slightest dis 
trust to explain the cause of his remissness.— 
The answer soon came. It told her that inte: 

ests the most important induced bim to wed a 
planter’s daughter; he prayed forgiveness, en 

treated she might forget him, and hoped she 
might find a worthier objeet on whom she could 
bestow-her love, and with whom she might long 
live peacefully and happily 

from the time *y received that letter, it is 
said she never had a rational moment, but dis- 
coursed loud and long, strange and incoherent 
things. Oh! how her mother looked upon the 
wreck of all her daughter’s loveliness! No dis 
ease seemed to prey upon her, yet day after day 
her spirit left her. I need not add more of the 
se quel, than to say she died—a broken-hearted 
maniac, 

She was buried in the grave I have spoken of ; 
her mother planted the rose-bush there, and 
morning and evening visited the sacred spot 

‘© PROM GRAVE TO Ga¥.” 


73 BOGLE or ANNESLIE. 

‘An’ ye winna believe i’ the Bogle?’ said a 
pretty young |: ass to her sweetheart, aSithey saf 
in the deer of her father’s cottage one fine au 
tumn evening, ‘Do you hear that, mither ? Ar 
drew ll no believe V the Bogle! 

‘Gude be wi’ us, Effie!’ exclaimed Andrew 
a slender, delicate youth of about two and twer 
ty, ‘a bonny time i wad hae ot, ene weet 
WAR OF y auld wife’s clatter’? The words 
—— wife’ had a manifest effect on Elie. an 
sue bit her lips in silence. Her mother imm: 
diately opened a battery upon the young man 
nrejndices: narrati: ng that on Annestie Heati 
at 10 0’ night, a certain apparition was wont 
appear in the form of a maiden above the usus 
size, with a wide three cornered hat. Sundry: 
other particular’ were mentioned, but Andren 
was stillineredulous. «© Ee rne that, dearly 
will he rue it!’ said Eifie, as he departed > 

At last, however, her prophecy was fullfilled 
Andrew was passing over the moor while thr 
clock struck ten, forit was his usual practice to 


walk at that hour in order to mock the fears of 


his future bride. He was just winding round the 
thicket which opened to him a view of the cottag: 
where Efe dwelt. when he heard a light ste p 
behind him, and in an instant his feet were tripe 
up and heilay prostrate on the turf pon look 
ing up he behelda tall, maseu line man who, iv 
no very courteous manner, demanded the eor 
his purse.—* Dei] be on you, 
ed the young forester, 


tents of exclair 


‘{ hae but ae coin Vv the 
, 





warld”— That coin I maun ed > said his 
sailant. * Faith, Pse show von pl it then 
Andrew, and sprang upon hi t. Andre 
was ¢ secenadl tiie teak Gna ze Perl rtwenty 
miles round, so that in a brief snace of thuwe bis 
cooled the ardor of his See “trand dealt son 
visitations upon his skull as might hove nie! 
much firmer head ache for a fort ee 
man stepped back and, pan in lies ‘ 
raised his hand to his forehead and buries! 
his dark locks. It returned covered with bi 
‘Thou hast cracked my crown, he said, 
ve shall na gue seathless, aud flinging his | 


before the other was aware 












































































led him ¢o the earth with an apalling impe 


The Lord hae mercy on me!’ said An 

Ww. Lama dead man.’ 

flo was not far from it; for his rude foe was 

preparing to put the finishing stroke to his vic 
tury. Suddenly something stirred in the bushes 
nd the conquerer turning away from his vic- 
itu, erted out * the Bogle!’ and fled precipitate- 
Andrew ventured to look up. He saw the 
igure which had been deseribed to him ap- 
proaching ; it caine nearer and nearer; its face 
wis very pale, and its step was not heard on 
the geass, At lastit stood by his side and look 
ed down upon him. Andrew buried his face in 
his cloak ; presently the apparition spoke, indis 
tinetly indeed, for its teeth seemed to chatter 
with cold, * This is a cauld an’ eerie night to be 
ve late on Anneslic Muir,’ and it immediately 
wlided away. Andrew lay a few moments in a 
trance and theu arising from his cold bed ran 
hastily towards the cottage of his mistress. His 
haw stood on an end, and the vapours of the 
night sunk chilly upon his brow as he lifted up 
ike lateh and flung himself upon an oaken seat. 

‘ Preserve us,’ eried the old woman, ‘ why, 
ye are mair than enough to frighten 0’? body ont 
a’ her wits, ye come in wi’ se a jaunt anda 
jerk bareheaded, and red blood scattered a’ o'er 
vournew leather jerkin! shame on you Andrew! 
n what mischance hast thou broken that ful’s 
head o’ thine!’ 

* Peace, mither,’ said the young man, ‘I hae 
seen the Bogle” The old lady had g 
of reproaches drawn up in the order of march 
between her lips, but the mention of the Bogle 
was the signal for disbanding ther , a thousand 
questions poured in rapid succession. * How old 
was she 2’ ‘Mow was she dressed ” * Who was 
she like »” * What did she say ” 

‘She was a tall thin woman, about seven feet 
high! 

‘<3, Andrew! eried Effie. 

‘ As ugly as sin.’ 

‘ Other people tell a different story,’ said E.Me. 

‘True, onmy Bible oath! and then a beard’— 

“A beard, Andrew!’ shrieked Effie, ‘a woman 
with a beard! for shame Andrew!’ 

‘Nay, Pil swear to it!—She had full saxty 
wiuters afore she died to trouble us.’ 

‘Tl wager by best gown,’ said the maiden, 
that saxteen would be nearer the mark!’ 

«But who was she like, Andrew!” said the old 
woman; ‘was she like old Janet that was drown 
ed in the pond hard by; or was she like— 

* Are you sure she was na like me, Andrew!’ 

“aid Effie, looking archly in his face. 

*VYou—pshaw! faith gude mither, she was 
like to naebody that I ken, unless it be old Fls- 
peth, the cobler’s wife, that was spirited awa for 
breaking Jeromies head wi’ a tia frying pan.’ 

* And how was she dressed, Andrew ”” 

‘In that horrible three cornered hat, which, 
may I be blinded, if I ever seek to look upon 
again, an’ in a lang blue apron.’ 

‘Green, Andrew!’ cried Effie, twisting her 
own green apron round her thumb. 

* How you like to teaze one!’ said her lover. 
Poor Andrew did not at all enter into his mis- 
tress’ pleasantry, for he labored under great de- 
pression of spirits and never lifted his eyes from 
the ground. 

‘ But ye hae na told us what she said lad !’— 
said the old woman, assuming an air of deeper 

mystery as each question was put and answer- 

d in its turn 

Lord, what signifies it whether she said this or 
that! Hauld yourtongue and give me some com- 
fort, for to speak the trath, I’m very cauld.’ 

We'll mayst thou be sae,’ said Effie, « for in- 


a long line 


a 








Pik LADIES’ GARLAND. 


deed,’ she continued, in a faint voice, ‘it was a | 
cauld an’ cerie night to be sae late on Anneslie 
Muir. 

Andrew started, and a doubt seemed to pass | 
over his mind. He looked up at the damsel and 
for the first time perceived that her large blue 
eye was laughing at him under the shade of a 
huge three cornered hat. ‘The next moment he | 
hung over her in an ecstacy of gratitude, and , 
smothered with his kisses the ridicule which she | 
forced upon himas a penalty of his preservation 

* Seven feet high, Andrew!’ 

‘My dear Effie" 

‘As ugly as sin!’ 

‘My darling lassie!’ 

© And a beard! | 

‘Na! na! now, you carry the jest o'er far!’ 

‘And saxty winters!’ 

‘ Saxteen springs, Effie, dear, delightful, smil 
ing springs !’ 

‘And Elspeth, the cobler’s wife!—Oh An- 
drew! Andrew! [nevercan forgive you for the | 
cobler’s wife! And what say you now Andrew! 
is there na Bogle on the Muir?’ 

‘My dear Effie, tor your sake I'll believe in 
all the Bogles in Christendie ! 

‘That is,’ said Effie, at the conclusion of a 
long fit of risibility, ¢ that is in a’ that wear three | 
cornered hats.” 








THE REFLECTOR. 
THE LADIES Ot 
The ladies were s« 


——ao aad 








VALLADOLID. 

»agreeable, that I saw much less 
of the city and its buildings than | otherwise would 
have done. In the evening I accompanied them to 
a tertullia, which was attended by all the fashion of 
1ere is less of art in the 


} 
bie) 


l- + 
k tl 


the place. Lreally thin 
composition of Spanish woman than of any other 
people whatscever. Tiicy neither paint nor patch, 
nor have those periodical moultings of feathers, 


. 


which fashion elsewhere prescribes; but they all 
dress nearly alike, and in the same way all seasons ; 
so that Senora Maria is only to be distinguished 
from Senora Mariana by a countenance melancholy, 
by black eyes swimming in a more maiden white- 
ness, or by a figure (which is ever graceful) of a 
somewhat larger or smalier mould. The fasquina, 
or black silk petticoat, is generally bordered at the 
bottom with black beads, and so disposed into an | 
open kind of net-work, as to afford the curious eye 
a easual felicity of admiring the most beautiful an- 
clesin the world. Their stockings, are of white 
silk, and they are never without a mantela, (an am- 
ple veil of white lace) which is gracefully hung 
over their head and shoulders when they go abroad, 
and at other times adopted asashawl. Small pieces 
of lead are attached, I understand, to the bottom of 
the fasquinas, which accounts for the Ionion ele- 
gance of its foldings and fall, Amidst the many 
changes that Spain has undergone, the woman 
alone seem unchanged. Lattices, and jealousies, 
and duennas, and indeed all that used to give love- 
making such a romantic air in this beyond that of 
any country, have long since disappeared ; but the 
passion itself still constitutes the existence of Span- 
ish women. It is not, however, that intriguing kind 
of love, which we hear of in France, where a lady 
changes her love as easily aud as often as her dover; 
but rather devotion to one ebject, which renders 
them the greatest tyrants in the world, and makes 





LOVE IN TURCOMANIA. 
FROM BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS 


«The women of the Turcomans, who are, in 


| general, fair, ruddy, and handsome, neither dis- 
' figure themselves by blue stains, nor veil them 
' selves, after the manner of the Arabs. 


The 
jealousy of the men, regarding their honor, is, 
however, still stronger. Mr. Maseyk, who, it 
should be added, is a Dutch merchant of the 
highest respectability, and has resided at Alep 
po for forty years, and made journeys through 
every part of the surrounding country, told me 
an instance in proof of this, which I should 
scarcely have believed, if 1 had not heard it 
from his own mouth. 


‘« Two young persons of the same tribe loved 
each other, and were betrothed in marriage: 
their passion was open and avowed, and known 
to all their friends, who had consented to their 
union, and even fixed the period for its celebra 
tion. It happened one evening, that they met, 
accidentally, alone, but in sight of all the tents: 
they stopped a moment to speak to each other, 
and were on the point of passing on, when the 
brothers of the girl, perceiving it, rushed out, 
with arms in their hands, to avenge their dis 
grace. The young man took to flight, and es 


| caped with a musket wound; but the poor girl 


received five balls in her body, besides being 
mangled by the daggers of her own brothers, 
who had aimed to plunge them in her heart; 
and, when she fell, they abandoned her carcase 
to the dogs! 

«The young man gained the tent of a power 
ful friend, the chief of another tribe, encamped 
near them, and told his story; begging that he 
would assist hin with a troop of horse, to ena- 
ble him to rescue the body of his Jove from its 
present degradation. He went, accoiffpanied 
by some of his own people, and found life stil 
remaining. He ther repaired to the tent of he: 
enraged brothers, and asked them why they 
had done this? ‘They replied, that they could 
not suffer their sister to survive the loss of her 
honor, which had been stained by stopping to 
talk with her intended husband, on the public 
road, before her marriage. The lover demand 
ed her body for burial; when her brothers, sus 
pecting the motive, exclaimed, ** What! is she 
not yet lifeless 9—then we will finish this work 
of death;” and were rushing out to execute 
their purpose, when the youth caused the troop 
of horsemen, sent to aid his purpese, to appear, 
and threatened instant death to him who should 
first stir to interrupt his design. The young 
girl was conveyed to his tent, and, after a series 
of kind attentions, slowly recovered. 


«During her illness, the distracted lover, now 
expelled from his own tribe, came, under cover 
of the night, to see her; and, weeping over her 
wounds, continually regretted that he had been 
so base as to seek his safety in flight, and not to 
have died in defending her. She as heroically 
replied, “No! no! It is my highest happiness 
that I have suffered, and that you have escaped ; 
we shall both live, and Heaven will yet bless us 
with many pledges of our lasting love.” ‘This 
really happened; the girl recovered, was mar- 
ried to her impassioned swain, and they are still 
both alive, with a numerous family of children. 

**So romantic a tale of love, jealousy, re- 
venge, fidelity, and heroism, would have been 
incredible, were it not that all the parties were 
known to Mr. Maseyk, who related it ; that he 
did so in the presence of many other persons 
born in Aleppo, and acquainted, by report, with 











them expect more adoration than was ever offered 





up at anyidol’sshrine.-[.2dventures in the Peninsula. | 


the fact, and that the veracity of the narrator 
may be regarded as unquestionable.” 
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| ‘fHE TRAVELLER. — 








THE TOMB OF THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
An interesting volume has lately been published 
in England, entitled ‘‘ Notes and Reflections dur- 
ing a Ramble in Germany,” by the author of the 
** Recollections of the Peninsula,” &c. The wri- 
ter’s visit to the tomb of the Queen of Prussia is 
interesting. 


There is a woman’s grave near Berlin, which all | 


travellers do fondly and reverently visit. No one Wii iayo% 
, rigidity of death, have a most affecting and sub- 


needs to be informed of the life, the fortunes, and 
the fate of the late beloved Queen of Prussia—be- 
loved, not only by a devoted husband, but by an 
entire people, who respected her pure example, as 
a wife and a mother, and adored her patriot spirit 
as their queen. The subject of indignities, which 
never have been, and never will be, forgiven 
to the iron Napoleon ; and the witness of public ca- 
lamities, which, although they could not subdue 
her generous and royal mind, corroded the inward 
principle of life, stole the bloom from her youthful 
cheek, the light from her fair eyes, bowed down 
her beautiful form, broke her young heart, and laid 
her in the tomb, 

This tomb is in the garden of Charlottenburgh. 
Acquainted with it by no previous description, I 
left the palace of Charlottenburgh, and walked 
down the garden alone, the person in attendance 
having pointed out the direction, and promising to 
follow with the key. It was not without surprise 
that I came suddenly among trees, upon a fair white 
Doric temple. I might, and should have deemed 
it a mere adornment of the grounds—a spot sacred 
to silence, or the soft breathed song ; but the cy- 
press and the willow declared it as a habitation of 
the dead. ‘There was an aged invalid busily occu- 
pied about the portal, in sweeping away the dead 
and yellow leaves which gathered there, and which 
the November blast, in mockery of his vain labour, 
drove back upon it, in larger and louder eddies.— 
He shook his gray head at me, and not seeing any 
body with me, warned me petulantly away. Nay, 
when the guardian came, it might be fancy, but he 
seemed ill pleased that the sanctuary should be vio- 
lated. 

Upon a sarcophagus of white marble lay a sheet ; 
and the outline of a human form was plainly visible 
beneath its folds. Itseemed as though he remov- 
ed a winding sheet, to show a beloved corpse, when 
the person with me reverently turned it back and 
displayed the statue of his queen. It is a portrait 
statue recumbent, said to be a perfect resemblances 
not as in death, but when she lived to bless and be 
blessed. Nothing can be more calm and kind than 
the expression of her features. The hands are 
folded on the bosom; the limbs are sufficiently 
crossed to show the repose of life. She does but 
sleep—she scarce sleeps; her mind and heart are 
on her sweet lips, Jt is the work of Rauch, and 
the sculptor may, indeed, be proud. He has given 
to the widowed king a solace for his life. Here 











ihe King often comes, and passes long hours alone; | 


here he brings her children annually, to ofler gar- 
lands at her grave. These hang in withered 
inournfulness above this living image of their de- 
parted mother; and each year sees them renewed 
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Even a stranger might sit soothed for hours by 
the side of this marble form ; it breathes such puri- 
ty, such peace. 1 wish it was more the custom in 
these days to place the portrait-statue, recumbent, 
on the monument of the dead. It is the finest kind 
of memorial ; nor less so, 1 think, even where, as 
in the middle ages, it is allowed to approach to the 
appearance of the corpse, provided the features 
be preserved, and the general execution, nature : 
the fillet round the temples, the cheeks slightly 
collapsed, and the limbs stretched out inthe stony 


lime character. 


Certainly going from France into Switzerland 
is like passing through Purgatory to Paradise. 
And Switzerland is an earthly Paradise. ‘The 
majectic trees, the verdant fields, the blooming 
enclosures, the deep blue waters of the wide 
expanded lake, its richly cultivated shores, with 
picturesque cottages, cheerful country houses, 
sweet villages and hamlets reposing on its 
banks; the woods, the rocks, the half seen 
opening valleys; the lofty mountains; the Alps 
in all the majesty of nature; the hoary summit 
of Mount Blanc, crowned with its eternal snows 
No! vainly should [ seek to give you an idea 
of this land of surpassing beauty! All that is 
lovely, romantic, glorious, and sublime in the 
works of nature, are combined in these scenes 
of varied enchantment! Nothing can be more 
animated than the scenery of Switzerland. The 
whole country is overspread with rural habita- 
tions. Here you see the wealthy substantial 
farm-house, compactly built of wood, with its 
steep projecting roof, covered with wooden 
shingles, secured with‘poles and stones, unpaint- 
ed, but well varnished with its own native 
brown caat of exuded rosin; perchance carved 
over with quaint texts of scripture, and always 
sheltered under venerable umbrageous walnut 
trees, from the fruits of which the peasants ex- 
tract their oil. ‘Turn aside and there, in a deep 
pastoral valley, at the base of some beetling 
mountain, which seems to threaten its humble 
roof with the terrible avalanche, stands a sweet 
lowly cottage, iilled with busy inmates, and 
surrounded with every appearance of rural la- 
bor and contentment. High above, perched on 
some aerial summit, accessable only to the shep- 
herds and the chamois, you behold the Alpine 
Chalet, or mountain dairy, tenanted only in 
summer, while the cows are grazing on the 
fields —{ Cont. Adventures. 

VARIETY. 











The Edinburgh papers mention the singular 
fact that Waverly, the first and probably the 
best of Sir Walter Scott’s prose works, remained 
unpublished for nearly ten years after it was 
written. In 1805 Ballantyne offered it for pub 
lication, but, for want of encouragement, deem- 
ed it prudent to defer it. Sir Walter himself 
did not appear to place much confidence in this 
effort of his genius, and is said at one time to 
have been on the point of giving the mannscript 
to some sportsmen, who applied to him for wad- 


! ding for their guns 








HOME, 


“The patriotic boast where’er we roam, 
Our first best county ever is at home,” 

There is no trait, perhaps, more common or more 
amiable in the human character, than the attach 
ment which each individual feels for his native 
place.—With what resistless, tender, and soul-sub - 
duing influence does the remembrance of past 
scenes and pleasures frequently rush upon on: 
mind? Our native hills and vallies, the murmuring 
tills, the groves, the meadows, and the fields, 
which witnessed the innocence and sportings of ou 
youthful years, arise before the imagination, array 
ed in all their beauty. We, lonely, look back wit! 
tender affection to the sacred spot where repose 
the slumbering askes of our departed kindred and 
friends. Inthe chaste and pious meditation, we 
feel a pleasurable melancholy steal over our souls 
which we would not exchange for all the sparkling 
joys of transient and unsubstantial amusements. ~ 
But awakening from the pleasant reverie, we find 
that we are in a distant land surrounded with stran 
gers. In vain do we look around for the friend 
and companions of youth; but all is sad, lonely 
and disconsolate. Tell us not that the gales which 
fan us are perfumed with odours ; that the gentle 
zephyr brings health and balm on its wings; that 
roses and jessamines fill the soft air with fragrance, 
and that the verdant mantle of nature is spangled 
with flowers of the richest dyes. For neither tlic 
spicy gales, the balmy breath of the gentle zephyr, 
nor the roses, nor jessamines, nor nature’s fairest 
livery, equal the air, the beauty, and enchantment 
of our native land. ‘To us the whispers of paternal 
love, tenderness and affection, would be more 
grateful and soothing than the gentle fannings of 
the south wind, orthe spicy breeze. ‘To us, more 
pleasing would be the sight of our parental man- 
sion, though hung with icicles, and surrounded with 
the desolate emblems of winter, than the beeuty 
and verdure attached to a distant land. 


** E’en the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind us to our native mountains more.” 





CHATTERTON’S MAUSOLEUM. 

Near Bath, is a rude, but substantial gothic 
arch raised between the bosom of two hills, over 
which is placed, 

“ With a look, that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound,” 
the profile, in relief, of the unfortunate bard, 
and under it, the following inscription, partly 
taken from a sentiment writer in the new annu 
al Register: 

UNFORTUNATE BOY! 
Short and evil were thy days, 
bul the vigor of thy genius 
Shall immortalize thee. 
UNFORTUNATE Boy ! 
Poorly wast thou accommodated during tn 
short stay among us. 
Thou livedst unnoticed ; 
but thy fame shall never dic. 
1793 

Behind the head appears part of a much Ure 
ken lyre, and the young laurel, planted by his 
side, seems disposed to entangle itself amuids* 
the broken chords, or to adorn bis brow 





































































THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








"-EMALE BEAUTY. 


life and ours, sulin gaze at thee. Blind, deaf,and | 
Beautiful women, unless they think the ho- | old, thou seest not, hearest not, understandest | 
mage paid to mere beauty a sutlicient triumph | not: neither do we understand, who behold and 


| listen to thee!—Great as thouart unconscious of 
| thy greatness, unwieldy, enormous, preposter- 
ous twin sister of matter, rest in thy dark unfa- 
thomed cave of mystery, mocking human pride 
and weakness. Stillitis given tothe mind of man 
to wonder at thee, to confess its ignorance, and 
to stand in awe of thy stupendous might and 
majesty, and of its own being that can question 


—an homage which the want of mental excel- 
lencies must soon deaden into a form, im the 
soul of the veriest trifler, which no woman, with 
a grain of sense, would think worth a straw, 
which must decay, and die with the beauty 
that raised it—shou!d set off with the intellec 

and, if the higher kinds ef them be out of 
their reach, with moral charms—charms which 


tual 





make bright eyes and lips irresistible, which do | thine!”—Hazlil's notes of a journey throuzh | 
. 1, 

not fade as the wrinkles thicken on the face, and | France and Italy, j 

which, when the beauty of forms and colour has | aioe i 

vone, live in no fable second youth, by being HAPPINESS | 


svon associated with the spiritual embellish- The happiness of this life is to us, what the 


ments of bloom. And those less unfortunate | sun was said to be esteemed by a certain race 
females, who cannot set up in beauty, need not | of savages—an object that will one day be with 
lose heart, in as much as those spiritual orna- | in our reach. These untaught beings resolved 
ments, the success of which is as certain as of ; at length to meet it, and with ~— expectation 
the physical kind, are within their reach — | they began their march towards the Fast, in the 
Who ever beheld a mother’s love and did not | hope of catching the glorious luminary ere it 


feel it beautiful? IT have seen many eyes, from | appeared to them to raise itself from the earth ; 


the dark floating ones of the Persian, to the ha- | and every morning they anxiously stretched out 
zy, colourless ones which have at rest nospecu- | their arms exclaiming: ‘*Ah! when shall we 
lation, but [ never saw a pair lit up by intellect | attain it!’ ‘They travelled for a considerable 


that I did not think beautiful. [ have seen | time supported by their hopes, which only van 
pale cheeks, and cheeks upon which ; ished when they found their career inevitably 
‘¢ The rivileose——more fair terminated by an immense Ocean. —And thus 
Than morning light, their mingling tints dispose ;” | it is with us all. We fix our eyes upon some 


point or object in which we believe happiness 
to consist, and journey on through cultivated 
tracts and through deserts, we traverse flowery 


but never saw one that I did not think beauti 
ful, if gentleness, or sweetness, or melting chari- 


ty were painted on it. Cur Shakspeare says, | si 
and truly— - . valleys, and overleap rocks and precipices; no 
iT _ — difficulty or danger can arrest our steps, and at 
1ere’s NO defi mit y ut it e mind, 7a a. » 
pee ag veh tony og length, without obtaining what we have sought, 
webe can be called ugly, but the unkind. : = 


we are checked by the tomb opened before us, 

which is the immense ocean that swallows us 
’ 

all up. 


—— 
YOUTHFUL LIFE 

Whenever I want to be exquisitely happy, I 
eall up to my recollection the passionate emo 
tions whieh throbbed in the bosom when it had 
counted about eighteen summer suns. The age 
of romance, fancy, and imagination too often 
ceases at five and twenty, but there is no plea 
sure so exquisite as the first sensations which 
female loveliness excites in the bosom of a ro 
mantic youth. It approaches to the ecstacy of 
a higher existence. ‘The object of his thoughts 
seen afar off is sufficient to put him on flame.— 
‘The very green sward which she treads acquires 
the character of holy ground. The house in 
which she resides kindles the flame of devotion 
But how soon all these fine feelings subside in 





Sleep has often been mentioned as the image 
of death; ke it,” says sir Thomas Brown, 

‘that I dare not trust it without my prayers.” 
Their resemblance is indeed striking and appa 
rent; they both. when they seize the body, 
leave the soul at liberty, and wise is he that re- 
members of both, that they can be safe and 
happy only by virtue 


“soli 


1] professions and em- 
rld, aschoo)]master for teach- 

youth is of the greatest importance to man- 
kind ; for next to the great Creator, he has the 
formation of them; a genius may be 
crushed in the bud and die ; a little genius may 


Aer 
Schoolmasters.—Ot % 
ployments in the world 


ing 






+ 
rres 
; frear 


the breast of the male sex. It glows, and flames. | he cultivated to a good growth and hive, which, 
and burns for a few short years on both sides of | without great care, would have perished, 
twenty, and then sinks down forever. The a 

heart of woman is different. Love and affection | A schoolmaster, who resides within ten miles 
are the absorbents of her whole existence. Man | of T * * , having. by his exertions in the 
has a hundred other objects.—[. Vat. wld s¢ hoc l-room, last VV ¢ dne sday senight, made 


THE SEA. 
There is something in being near the sea, | 
like the eternity. It is a new ele 


opened his desk to re- 
fresh himself with an which he bad not 
long before deposited To his disappoint- 
it it was gone; conjecturing that his wife, 


men 
who had just been there. had puellowing “ he 


himself rather thirsty, 





conbnes ot 








ment, a@ pure abstraction. The mind loves to | . ‘3 a ees se 
hover on that which is endless and forever the | MStanuy ae spatched to her ihe following im- 
same. Pe ople : wonder at a steam-boat, the in- | PrOMptu.—— ; 

vention of am an, m anaged by man, that makes Your mother Eve an appie stoie, 

its liquid nail like an iron railway through the | __ But ate it not alone, ae } 

sea. Twonder at the sea itself, that vast Levia SRE Gere & pert eae Goer sant 

then, rolled round the earth, siniling aap Of whom she was a bone. 

ep, into fury, fathomless, boundless, | I’d have mv Eve at least as kind, 

ahuge werld of water drops. Whence is it? , I therefore be g, dear Madam, 

whith es it? is itof eternity or nothing °— | You will another apple find, 


ponderous riddle! that we can neither 
‘nor graspin our comprehension, 
flowing like human life, and swallow- | Pride is observed to defeat its own end, by 
‘thy remorseless womb,—what art | bringing the man who secks esteem and defer 
' ence into contempt 


And send it toy our ‘Adam 


eb- ae 


penetrat 


and 
ing iftupin 
What is there in common between thy 


bing 


thou? 








POETRY. 


SS TO THE SUPREME BEING. 
BY LORENZO DE 

















ADDRES 
MEDICI, 
Father Supreme ! O let me climb 
That sacred seat, and mark sublime 

The essential fount of life and love ; 
Fount whence each good, each pleasure flows, 
O, tom y view thyself disclose ! 
Ti - radiant heaven thy presence throws ' 

), lose me in the light above. 


part 


Flee, flee, ye mists ! let earth de 
Raise me and show me what thou art, 
Great sum and centre of the soul 
Yo thee each thought in silence te: 
To thee the saint in prayer ascends ; 
Thou art the source, the guide, the 


le, the goai; 
‘The whole is thine, and thou the whole. 








DEATH OF THE WARRIOR. 
he New Edition of ** Death’s Doing: 
BY MRS. 
‘Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
Ona proud and fearless brow ! 
T am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou ! 


(Fr ” 


\ 


HEMANS. 


Bid thy soul’s love farewell, 

Rid her a long farewell ! 

Like the morning’s dew shall pass that 
hou comest with me to dwell. 


young chief 


orriet 
~sitin 
=] 


Thy barque may rush through the foamin 
Ihy steed o’er the breezy hill ; 

But they bear thee on to a plac se of sleep, 
Narrow, and still !” 


wr ce 


ay 
5 US. 


1 
l cold, and 


Ih 
$0 near 
hall a life 
hue 
’s cheer 


“6 Was the vuice eard ti 


And is my day 
Then on the fie 
Mingle wit 


O Deat 


voice, 


i) last bz 
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is 
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fic t 


ig anr 


ers shall 
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alm-tree \ 








names 
eves I love shall wee) 
Death! 1 fear the 


lithe 
bie 


Ant 
Death ! 





*¢ Warrior ! 


Port 






rest a haugh 
7 ? ! ss 





sphice. 
How shouldst thou know that thy soul wil 
In the hour of Victory’s tide ’ 


t may be far from thy steel-clad hand 
That ! shall make thee mine; 

may be lone on the desert 

Where intains pine 


scle 
Sanas, 


—~ 


men for for 


p amidst heavy 
ee P ayt im hold— 


stens 
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It may be dee 
In some stro 
} > } r oll! 
rave slow dull 


Wherewi 











th to 


“Death! Death ! 


02 ¢ 
if indeed that chase mus of I 


loom unb ae 


But the cross is bound upon my b 


And I may not shrink for thee | 


, clarion, sound! fo 
To the cause of the holy shrine ; 
f the hol; 
I bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 
O Death! and not to thine !” 


€ 


i 


mY vor 


nnd 
Sound 





FORBEARANCE, 


Blockheads and wits be this vour rule 





Abstain from sharp replies ; 
lence is wisdom in the foo}, 


And mercy 


» 


in the wise 


